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Thanksgiving Magic 


HERE'S magic in a thankful heart whether the time is November, 

January, or July. This month our hearts are filled to overflowing 
with thanks to our heavenly Father for the many blessings He has pro- 
vided for us all during the year. If you didn’t sleep well last night, and 
if the sun wasn’t shining when you got up, and if Mother called you to 
breakfast before your teeth were brushed and your hair combed, maybe 
it will be hard for you to name God’s blessings right off. So may I help 
you get started? 

The first thing we are thankful for is air. Yes, I mean it: air! Why 
do I name air? Because it is the one thing necessary to life this very 
moment. No one can live without air to breathe, and our Father has 
provided air, pure, fresh, air, for all of us the whole world round. Then 
He has given us sunshine to warm the air and make it a delight to 
breathe. He has given us moisture in the form of rain and fog and 
snow. He has given us winds to blow away impurities and to cool and 
freshen the air. 

Did I hear someone say, “So what! Everybody knows about those 
things and everybody has them’? True, and just because they are ours 
as a free gift from our Father, we seldom stop to thank Him for them. 

Oh, there’s magic in a thankful heart! You can begin with these 
things I have mentioned and run right through your list of things to be 
thankful for, and the more things you find to add to your list the more 
thankful your heart will be! And the more thankful your heart the 
more happy things will come to you. Try it and see for yourself. 

For whom do you enjoy doing nice things, the one who is happy 
and grateful and gives you a joyous “Thank you,” or the one who 
scowls as he snatches your gift of love and forgets the “Thank you”? 
You need not answer, for I know your answer. Just wave the magic 
wand of a thankful heart and see what happens. 


A happy Thanksgiving to you. 
Editor. 
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By Vada F. Augustine 


In silence from the cold, gray, wintry sky 
The great white flakes all day spilled softly 
down. 
By noon the fields were covered ankle-high 
And every fence post wore a feathery crown. 
By dusk the paths our feet had made in play 
Were lost beyond the frosted windowpane; 
So out we rushed before night claimed the day 
To make our mark upon our world again. 
But morning found those footprints hidden 
deep 
Beneath the chilly eiderdown of snow, 
‘ And new trails made while we were still asleep, 
Showed where a bunny’d bounded to and fro. 
Then bunny’s tracks, at dawn so well defined, 
Were dimmed in turn by flakes that filled 
each nook, 
Yet not one scene was lost, because our mind 


Made snapshots of them for our memory 
book! 
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Bula Hahn 


B bod swung his long, slender whip high over his 


head and cracked it loudly, “Hurry, you!” he 
cried to the four oxen in front of him. The oxen 


‘quickened their pace and trotted down the path 
_that led to the shallows at the creek. Jet’s bare feet 


made quick little beating sounds on the dry, hard 
ground as he ran to keep up. 
It was shady along the creek at the place where 


‘the oxen splashed into the shallow water. They 


lowered their heads to drink, and Jet watched their 
sides rise and swell with each draught. The oxen 


‘had pulled a heavy load from the timber that fore- 


noon and they were thirsty. 
They finished drinking and Jet drove them up the 


"opposite bank into the grazing land, He then waded 
"back across the creek and started up the slope toward 


the log cabin. His dog Pride, barking good-naturedly, 
ran along at his side, then bounded up the path 
ahead on an errand of his own, Jet saw his father 
and Uncle John setting posts on the far side of 


‘their homestead. He saw the milch cows browsing 
in the lower meadow. Sheep were grazing on the 


hill back of the corral. The sun shone warm. 

Jet unbuttoned the collar of his homespun shirt 
and rubbed the back of his hand across his moist 
throat. He held up his head and let the wind tousle 
his hair. “Our homestead,” he said aloud. “Ours 


to keep! Father's and Mother’s and Uncle John’s, 


Sarah’s and little Lonny’s and mine. We've worked 
hard for our home.” His eyes sparkled with pride 
and his heart warmed with a sense of possession, 
possession of so much that was good. 

Sarah called from the dooryard: “Jetty, will you 
hurry? Father said he would not need you and the 
pony this afternoon, and that you and I could go 
wherever we pleased.” 

Jet ran the remaining distance, jumped the pole 
fence, and landed on both feet beside his sister. 
“Do you know where we're going?” he asked ex- 
citedly. 
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Pictures by Elizabeth Arthur 


“I know where I want to go,” Sarah said quickly. 

They raced through the open cabin door. “Mother, 
may we take letters to the halfway place this after- 
noon?” Jet asked, still panting for breath. 

Sarah said, ‘Please, Mother.” 

Mother looked at the two eager faces, “Yes, you 
may go, for it will be several days before you will 
have another opportunity. The vegetable garden 
needs weeding. With. Father and Uncle John so 
busy at this time, that task will fall to you children.” 

Sarah climbed up on the high stool and got the 
folded paper off the shelf. The paper was brown 
and coarse and had come wrapped around sacks of 
beans and sugar that Father had brought from the 
settlement. Mother had saved the paper for special 
occasions. This was a special occasion. Sarah cut 
sheets of paper the size of her slate and Jet got out 
the pencils and sharpened them with his pocket- 
knife. The pencils were short, and Jet sharpened 
only the wood, being very careful not to shave off 
any of the lead. While Lonny played on the steps 
with Pride, Mother and Sarah and Jet sat on the 
bench at the board table and wrote letters to their 
friends. 

The “halfway” place was a clump of trees out in 
the open, three or four-miles from the homestead 
boundary line. Three or four miles on the other 
side of the trees lived the families of old friends 
who had come to the new country with Father and 
Mother. Jet had a friend, Ben, and Sarah had a 
friend, Matty, who lived there. 

One day when Jet had ridden his pony to the 
clump of trees Ben had come up from the other 
side on his pony. The boys were glad to know that 
they could meet halfway between their homes like 
that. From that day on they always spoke of the spot 
as the “halfway place.” But the boys seldom met, 
for each one was kept busy helping with the work 
on his own father’s homestead. 

“If we could write to one another,” Ben had said, 
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“that would help to keep us from being homesick.” 
“But Father goes to the settlement where the 
st office is only once in two or three months,” 

Jet had told him. “Letters wouldn’t help much.” 
Ben had looked up in the big tree high over his 

head and stood silent. After a moment he had said: 

“Jet, maybe we could put one here—a box, I mean 

—in the fork of this tree. I would bring my letters 

and put them in the box. You could come and get 

them and leave the letters that you had written.” 

Jet had grabbed Ben by the shoulders affection- 
ately, “You always could think of the nicest things!” 
he said, ““That’s a grand idea! But since you thought 
of it,” Jet begged, “let me make the box.” 

“Of course,” Ben had grinned, “that’s fair 
enough.” 

When Jet told his family about Ben’s idea they 
were almost as enthusiastic as Jet. Uncle John said: 
“There are a few ends off the slabs that I split from 
the hickory stump last month when I made the 
manger. You may use them for the box.” 


“T'll help you make holes and drive the pegs,” 
Father said. 

Mother's eyes brightened. “I have a tin can that 
I don’t need any longer. I'll give that to you.” 

“Fine!” Jet exclaimed. “I'll rip the can open, 
flatten it out, and cover the top of the box, Our 
letters must be kept dry.” 

Each evening Jet worked on the box by candle- 
light. Sarah helped him with the measurements. 
While Jet held the ruler in place she marked the 
wood where it was to be sawed. Lonny sat on the 
bench beside Jet and held the wooden pegs in his 
chubby fists, ready to hand them over when the 
holes were made, Jet sawed and planed and shaved 
and oiled the wood. 

At last the box was ready to take to the tree, and 
four letters were placed inside it. Sarah had written 
to Matty, Jet to Ben, and Mother had written both 
to Ben’s and to Matty’s mother. When Jet went back 
to the box a month later, the letters had been taken 
out and letters in reply were in their place. 


T the table in the cabin Mother 
finished writing and folded the 
brown paper carefully. Sarah hastily 
added a postscript to her letter. Jet’s 
letter was already in his pocket. He 
took the letters that Mother and 
Sarah had written and put them with 
his own. He patted his bulging shirt 
pocket and buttoned the flap. 
He grinned at Mother: “I remem- 
ber the first time back in the blue- 


While Jet held the ruler in 
place Sarah marked the wood 
where it was to be sawed 


grass country that Father let me go 
into the post office alone and ask for 
the mail. I was just tall enough to 
see the man inside the delivery win- 
dow. ‘Are there any letters for my 
father?’ I asked, The postmaster 
said ‘Who is your father?’ I was sur- 
prised at that. I thought everybody 
knew Father. ‘Mr. Stockwell is my 
father,’ I answered. 

“*And here is a letter for him,’ 
the postmaster said, and he pushed 
the letter under the window bars, ‘It’s 
from your Uncle John who is roam- 
ing around somewhere in the West. 
See his name up in the corner.’” 
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“I remember that letter,’ Mother said. ‘That was 
the letter your Uncle John wrote wanting Father 
and me to consider a new life in a new country with 
him.” Tenderness shone in Mother's eyes as she 
looked past Jet through the cabin door to the wide 
stretch of open country that they now called home. 


“You could look in the post office window easily 
enough now, Jetty,” Sarah said. “You're thirteen, 
and as tall as Mother.” 

Jet stood tall and straightened his shoulders. “You 
could too,” he said. “You’ve grown a lot since 
we came out here, even 
if you are just eleven.” 

Lonny pushed between 
his mother’s full skirt and 
his brother and sister who 
stood in the doorway. He 
gazed at Kutha, Jet's 
pony, which stood bridled 
by the gate. Kutha 
stamped impatiently. Jet 
ran across the yard and 
swung lightly onto the 
pony’s back. He reached 
his hand down and helped 
Sarah up behind him. 

The pony loped down 
the lane. But before the 
path led in among the 
trees at the creek, Jet and 
Sarah looked back at the 
little house sitting so 
snugly on the hillside. It 
was a pleasant home. The 
family had lived in it dur- 
ing a long, cold winter, \ 
and it had kept them all 
warm and comfortable 
with its great open fireplace. Now that the days were 
warm, it was still pleasant. The cool dirt floor felt 
good to the children’s tired, bare feet when they 
came in from weeding the garden or from driving 
the cows up from the lowlands. 


Jet and Sarah let the pony drink at the shallows. 
Then they rode up the other bank, across the grazing 
land, and let themselves out of the pasture by low- 
ering the bars at the corner of the fence. Open 
country now lay before them, “Over yonder,” Jet 
pointed, “is the wild berry patch. I’ve been watching 
it. When the berries are ripe we'll pick them for 
Mother.” 

At the top of the first rise Jet drew rein and 
stopped short. “Do you see that?” he asked. 

Kutha raised his head and twitched his ears. 


The boy said, “Howdy, strangers.” 


Sarah looked and said, “Oh, I wonder who they are!” 

Down the slope in front of them was an old 
ramshackle covered wagon. A dog lay dozing in 
the sun. Two bony horses grazed near by, and a lone 
cow bawled for no reason at all that Jet could see. 


“There are people too,” Sarah said, as a woman 
with a slat bonnet pulled down over her face stepped 
over the wagon tongue and picked up a bucket from 
the ground, A boy about as tall as Jet jumped from 
the endgate. The boy saw Jet and Sarah and stopped 
dead still. He stood with his legs spread wide apart, 
his hands on his hips. 

After a moment he 
started up the rough, grassy 
slope toward the pony and 
riders. When he was only 
a few feet away he said, 
“Howdy, strangers.” 

Sarah sat wide-eyed. Jet 
said: “Howdy. Are you 
camped there?” 

“Don’t know if it’s 
much of a camp,” the 
boy answered, we've 
stopped. Had to. Our ra- 
tions gave out.” 

“You—you mean,” Sar- 
ah stammered, “that you 
have nothing to eat?” 

“Not much,” the boy 
said, coming a step closer 
to the pony. “We have a 
little milk night and morn- 
ing, and Ma makes corm 
pone once a day.” The 
boy’s dark eyes” bright- 
ened. “Pa’s over at the 
creek now trying to catch 
a fish.” He rubbed his stomach. “If he can catch 
two or three, won’t we feast! It’s been quite a spell 
since we had anything but corn pone.” 

“How long are you going to stay here?” Jet asked. 
The boy shrugged his shoulders but did not answer. 

Jet tried again. “Why did your father camp so 
far away from the road to the settlement? That's 
the only place where you can buy rations.” 

“Pa hasn’t any money to buy rations,” the boy 
said quickly, ‘‘and he left the settlement road and 
came over here where there wouldn’t be so many 
passers-by to ask questions.” 

Jet sat very still a moment. Then he touched 
Kutha’s sides with his bare heels, The pony started 
off across the open in a long, easy lope. Jet looked 
back. “I hope your father = (Please turn to page 12) 
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|p pridel was staying at the home of Aunt May and 
Cousin Tom while Mother and Daddy went on 
a trip. Aunt May lived on a farm just a few miles 
from the city. 

Soon after Betty’s arrival at the farm Tom’s big 
cat Tabby had five brand-new kittens. One was gray 
like Tabby. One was coal black. One was orange 
colored. One was black and white. And one was a 
“calico” kitten! 


Betty spent much time in the woodshed where 
Tabby lived with her kittens. But Betty did not han- 
dle them. Not now! Soon after they arrived she had 
petted them too much. Tabby did not like this. No 
mother cat wants her tiny babies handled. So Tabby 
had hidden her kittens in the mailbox on the front 
gatepost! Cousin Tom had found them there and 
made them a safe bed in the woodshed. 

When the kittens grew largé enough to climb 
from their box they crawled into Betty’s lap. They 
climbed onto Betty’s shoulders. They batted her 
nose with their tiny paws. They played with her 
curls. Betty loved the kittens dearly. She dreaded the 
time when she must return home, for she would 
miss the kittens so much! 

“When you go home,” Tom said one day, “you 
may take a kitten for your very own. You may pick 
out the one you want now.” 

“Oh, Tom!” was all Betty could say. 

She decided on the calico kitten because it was 
so much like the stuffed calico cat she had at home. 

One day a letter came to Aunt May. It was from 
Betty's parents. They were coming home a whole 
month sooner than they had expected to. When 
they returned they would drive out for Betty. 

“Wait till Mummsy and Daddy see my calico 
kitten!” said Betty. 


By Vera Madeline Crider 


Pictures by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


The kitten crawled 
from the box into 
Betty’s lap 


Betty gave the kitten 
a saucer of milk 
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“But,” protested Tom, “you can’t take the kitten 


now, Betty.” 
“But you promised, Tom!” wailed Betty. “You 
promised!” 
1 “I know I did,” agreed Tom. “You can take the 


kitten later. But it’s too young now to leave Tabby.” 

“It’s my very own kitten, not Tabby’s,” Betty 
said. “I want——” 

“Can't you imagine how dreadfully such a young 
kitten will miss its mother?” demanded Tom. 

“But the kitten will have me!” Betty persisted. 
“Tl love it so much it can’t possibly miss Tabby.” 

“But I tell you it’s too young!” exploded Tom. 

“It’s really mine, isn’t it?” demanded Betty. 

“Yes, of course it is,” Tom admitted. 

Betty did not say anything, but her mind was 
made up. When she went home her kitten was 
going with her. It did not belong to Tabby! 

Soon the day arrived when Betty’s parents came 
to drive her home. She ran to the woodshed and 
said good-by to Tabby and four of the kittens. 
Betty hid the fifth, the calico kitten, in her coat 
pocket! 

“It’s not stealing,” she whispered. “It’s really 
mine. Tom said so.” 


The kitten slept most of the way home. Then it 
began to cry. 

“What's that?” demanded Daddy. 

“It's—it’s my calico kitten that Tom gave me,” 
Betty said. 
She held it up for her parents to admire. 

“It’s so young,” said Mother solicitously. ““What- 
ever made Tom give it to you so soon?” 
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Betty opened her lips to defend Tom. Then she 
closed them. Mummsy and Daddy would turn right 
around and go back to the farm if they knew she 
had sneaked her kitten away from Tabby. 

When they reached home Betty took the kitten 
to the kitchen. She gave it a saucer of milk. But 
the kitten did not know how to drink from a saucer. 
Betty tried to teach it. It swallowed some milk. 
Then it cried harder than ever. 

“The milk is too cold. We must warm it,” said 
Mother, who had heard the kitten. “I can’t under- 
stand Tom’s giving you such a young kitten.” 


Betty took the kitten to her room that night. She 
fixed it a snug place on her bed. But the kitten 
cried and cried. 

“The kitten misses its mother,” said Daddy, com- 
ing into the room. 

“But it has me!” protested Betty. “I'll love it so 
much that I'll make up for Tabby.” 

The next day Betty took the kitten all around 
the neighborhood to show it off to her friends. 
When she finally returned home the house was 
unusually silent. It felt so empty! 

“Mummsy!” cried Betty, running to the kitchen. 
“Mummsy!” 


UZ 


“Mummsy!” wailed Betty, searching the kitchen 


But her mother was not there. Betty dropped the 
kitten on the living-room floor and ran upstairs. 


“Mummsy!” she shouted. “Mummsy!” 

But her mother was not there! 

“Mummsy!” wailed Betty, searching the kitchen, 
dinette, and living room. 

But her mother was not anywhere! Betty felt ter- 
ribly alone. She felt lost. (Please turn to page 17) 
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song— It’s glad Thanks-giv - ing Day. 
stand It’s glad Thanks-giv - ing Day? 
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Isaacs Blessing 


By Bula Hahn 
Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


_ had two sons, Esau and Jacob. When Isaac 
passed on Esau, being the older of the two, 
would inherit the greater part of his father’s wealth. 
Esau would also receive Isaac’s blessing, which 
carried with it the promise that the Lord had given 
to Abraham, Isaac’s father. It was an honor to be 
the oldest son and to inherit the family’s wealth and 
blessing, which was called his “birthright.” 

Esau was little concerned about his birthright. 
Instead of showing interest in the wonderful prom- 
ise that the Lord had given to his family, he spent 
his time hunting with his bow and arrow and living 
much to himself. His hands and body were covered 
with hair, giving him the appearance of a rather 
wild, outdoor man. He cared so little about his 
birthright that one day when he returned home from 
hunting tired and hungry, he sold it to his brother 
Jacob for a bow! of pottage. 

Esau of course did not tell his mother and father 
that he had sold his birthright. Still further to show 
his disdain of the high honor that was his by birth, 
Esau associated with the Canaanites, people who 
did not recognize the God that Abraham had loved 
but who worshiped idols of wood and stone instead. 

It must have grieved Isaac sorely that Esau lived 
so contrary to the traditions of the family. But Isaac 
did not rebuke him to the point of arousing ill 
feeling or causing a break in their relations. Isaac 
loved this older son because of his bravery and un- 
selfishness. 

Jacob may have told Rebekah, the mother, about 
Esau’s selling his birthright. For 
although he was now a man he 
followed his childhood habit of 
spending the greater part of his 
time in the tents conversing with 
his mother, and in thoughtful 
study. Jacob loved to hear about 
his grandfather Abraham. He 
honored the God that Abraham 
had worshiped. He was quiet and 


care, 


Thank You, God 
By Elinor Anderson Willett 


Thank You, God, for tender 


For friends and loved ones 


He married the daughter of one of the idol-worship- 
ing Canaanites. Still Isaac held his peace. Esau was 
his first-born. Isaac loved the headstrong man even 
as he had loved the willful boy, the boy who had 
hunted and brought many a young deer to the tents, 
who had cooked the venison in the way that Isaac 
liked it best. 

When Isaac grew to be an old man his eyesight 
became so dim that he could not see. One day as 
he lay on his couch he called, “Esau, my son.” 

Esau answered, “Father, I am here.” 

Isaac said to him: “J am an old man now, and do 
not know the day of my death. Take your bow and 
arrow and go out and get me a young deer. Prepare 
the venison the way I like it. I will eat of it and give 
you my blessing before I die.” 

Immediately Esau went out. But Rebekah, the 
mother, had heard the words that Isaac spoke to 
his first-born son. The moment she had dreaded so 
much was near at hand. Esau’s past behavior gave 
Rebekah an excuse for taking matters into her own 
hands. She could not let this wayward son who had 
so disregarded the family traditions receive the 
birthright. 

Finding Jacob, she said to him: “Hasten and kill 
two kids from the flock. I will cook and season the 
meat as your father likes it. You shall take it to 
him. He will eat and bless you before he dies.” 

Jacob thought of the day when he had bought 
the birthright from his brother for a bowl of pot- 
tage. But buying the birthright from Esau was dif- 
ferent from deceiving his father. 
He reasoned with his mother: 
“Esau is a hairy man, while my 
skin is smooth. My father will 
feel of me and know that I am a 
deceiver.” 

Rebekah forgot everything but 
her need for haste and her love 
for Jacob. “If wrong comes from 
it, I will take the blame. Obey 


dutiful and the delight of his everywhere. me,” she said, “go and fetch two 

mother’s heart. Rebekah loved yank You. God. for all the ds.” 

this younger son dearly. hi ; , Jacob went out and got the kids 
Without advice or consent it and Rebekah prepared them. She 


from his father or mother Esau 
chose his own course of action. 
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That just the joy of living 
brings! 


then took the skins of the kids 
and put them on the hands and 
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Esau cried in anguish, “Oh, my father, bless me also!” 


neck of her younger son. She brought out clothes 
belonging to Esau that smelled of the fields and 
wild animals. 

When Jacob was dressed in Esau’s clothes, Re- 
bekah gave him the food to carry to the couch of 
his blind father. “Father, I am here,” Jacob said. 

“Who are you?” Isaac asked. 

“I am Esau, your first-born. I have done as you 
wished. Sit up and eat of the food, that your soul 
may bless me.” 

Isaac was surprised. “How is it that you found 
the deer so quickly ?” 

“Because the Lord brought it to me,” Jacob said 
tremblingly. 

“Come near,” Isaac said. “Let me feel of you. 
Your voice sounds like Jacob’s voice. But,” the old 
man said as he felt of the hairy hands and neck, 
“you have the hairy hands of Esau.” 

Isaac then ate the food and drank the wine; and 
when he had done this he said, ‘“Come, my son, and 
kiss me.” Then Jacob kissed him, and the old father 
said, “Yes, it is the smell of Esau and the fields that 
the Lord has blessed.” 

In these acts leading up to the blessing Isaac was 
following a customary ritual. In his own heart he 
considered the meat caught for this special occasion 
as a sacrifice. When he ate of the meat the words 
that he uttered when telling of the son’s future 


behavior and good fortune came not from him, the 
earthly father, but from the heavenly Father. There- 
fore the words could not be changed or recalled. __ 

The soul of Isaac blessed the son that stood be- 
fore him. “May the God of Abraham give you the 
dew of heaven and the richness of the earth, with 
plenty of grain. May people love and serve you, and 
may you rule over all your mother’s descendants.” 

When Jacob had received the blessing he left the 
couch and Isaac was alone. 

Soon Esau returned from the hunt bringing with 
him the venison cooked as Isaac loved it. “Arise, my 
father,” he said, “and eat of the meat, that your soul 
may bless me.” 

“Who are you?” Isaac asked. 

“T am your first-born son Esau.” 

Trembling exceedingly, Isaac cried aloud: “Who? 
Where then is he who brought me meat that I ate 
and to whom I gave the blessing? Yes, and it is he 
who will be blessed.” 

When Esau heard his father’s words he cried bit- 
terly. When he, Esau, had been hungry, Jacob had 
bought his birthright, and now he had taken the 
blessing! Too late Esau valued what he had lost. 
He cried in anguish, ‘Oh, my father, bless me also!” 

The old man said, ‘I have made him ruler over 
all, and sustained him with God’s goodness. What 
is there for me to do for you?” (Please turn to page 13) 
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you stamp collectors 
been keeping up with the 
new stamps printed by our own 
United States? Do you have a full 
set of the presidents series? There 
are so many stamps above ten 
cents in this series that it is quite 
an achievement to get every one 
of them from the ten-cent to the 
one-dollar stamp, to say nothing 
of the two- and five-dollar de- 
nominations. 

In case you do not have all of 
these, here is a way that some of 
the stamp collectors I know are 
getting these high-denomination 
stamps. They have a father or an 
aunt or some grown-up friend who 
works in a store or an office. They 
ask this person to save for them 
the stamps that come in on pack- 
ages and heavy letters. Before 
they know it they have a number 
of the hard-to-get stamps such as 
the fourteen-, the sixteen-, and the 
twenty-one-cent stamp. 


Grown-up friends are usually 
glad to save stamps for you. They 
enjoy seeing your collection grow. 


Besides the presidents series 
you have seen stamps of another 
new series in the last few months. 
Most of you stamp collectors 
probably have the set complete in 
your album. It is the national- 
defense series, consisting of three 
stamps, the one-, two-, and three- 
cent denominations. Two of these 
stamps are illustrated above. 
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By Charles Strotz 


STATES OF AH 


These United States national 
defense stamps are different from 
the various defense issues of many 
other countries, because instead of 
picturing the weapons of defense, 
two out of three of the stamps in 
this series are used to picture the 
things the American people are 
interested in defending. 


On the one-cent stamp we see a 
picture of the Statue of Liberty 
Enlightening the World. Of course 
we are not really concerned about 
defending the statue itself. That 
would be foolish when there are 
homes and factories to be de- 
fended. Lady Liberty is shown on 
this stamp because she stands for 
things that we in America think 
are worth defending: such as be- 
ing able to go to the Sunday school 
you choose, being able to join (or 
not to join) the Boy or Girl 
Scouts, being able to read the 
truth in our newspapers, being 
able to say in public exactly what 
we think about the way our gov- 
ernment should be run and the 
men who run it. In many less hap- 
py countries today such freedom 
as this is forbidden. Freedom may 
not seem important until we stop 
to think what our country would 
be like without it. 


In preparing a series of stamps 
to call attention to the national 
defense program, the best way the 
post office could portray the idea 
of liberty to Americans was to use 


a picture of the Statue of Liberty. 

Lady Liberty is the biggest 
statue in the world. She stands on 
an island in New York harbor, 
where she was placed in position 
in 1885. She was a gift to the 
United States from the people of 
France in honor of the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of our inde- 
pendence. People all over France 
made small gifts of money toward 
the fund to erect the statue. Since 
her unveiling she has greeted the 
millions of travelers who have 
come to the United States through 
New York harbor. She has been a 
symbol of this new land to immi- 
grants from Europe seeking a new 
home and new freedom. She has 
meant “home” travel-weary 
Americans returning from abroad. 
Now in troubled times she stands 
for the things that we Americans 
want most to keep alive in the 
world. 


The three-cent stamp of the de- 
fense series tells the same sort of 
a story. The hand and torch stand 
for the progress of the America 
we love, progress in security, 
health, education, and conserva- 
tion, as the stamp says. These 
words mean much to us when we 
think of them as good food, a 
comfortable home, the chance for 
all boys and girls to go to school, 
the lakes and hills and streams 
that are our summer playgrounds. 
These things are what the stamp 
tells us we are defending. 


Jet’s Neighbors 


(Continued from page 6) 


catches a whole string of fish,” he 
called. 
“What do people do when they 
have no rations?” Sarah asked. 
“Nor any money,” Jet added. 
They did not know; and some- 
how Jet’s heart was not so light 
as it had been when he started out 
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from home, The boy at the wagon 
was about his own age, Jet imag- 
ined, but he was not so big. The 
boy was skinny. And the two 
horses he had seen grazing did 
not look like his pony, or Ben’s 
pony, or the pony belonging to 
Running Deer, his young Indian 
friend. 

Jet was glad when they reached 
the halfway place. Sarah waited, 
sitting on Kutha in deep thought, 
while Jet ran to the big tree and 
climbed to the fork, There was 
the little box. He lifted the lid 
and found several letters inside. 
When he had taken them out of 
the box, he put the letters that he 
had brought from home inside it 
and fastened the door securely. 
He put the letters from their 
friends into his pocket, buttoned 
the flap, and slid quickly to the 
ground. 

“We'd better hurry,” he told 
Sarah. “Mother will want to see 
the letters, and I must tell Father 
and Uncle John about the strange 
people that are camped so near 
our homestead.” 

Sarah’s eyes were wide with 
excitement, She kept one arm close 
around her brother’s waist, but 
she did not talk. Jet was glad, for 
there were so many things he 
wanted to think about. Those peo- 
ple were camped near the wild 
berry patch, The berries were not 
on his father’s land, but until 
someone homesteaded the open 
country, the berries belonged to 
whoever picked them. Because 
they grew so near his home Jet 
had begun to have a sense of own- 
ership whenever he thought of 
the berries. No one had a better 
right to them, he reasoned, But if 
those people stayed they would 
be sure to find the berries. Re- 
sentment welled up in Jet’s heart. 
He wanted the berries. He had 
found them first. 

Why didn’t those people get a 
homestead of their own and work 
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Thanksgiving 


By Nona Keen Duffy 
The Pilgrims made Thanks- 
giving 
For special thanks and 
cheer; 
Their hearts were very grate- 
ful 
For blessings through the 
year. 


Their orchards and _ their 
vineyards 
And fields and streams and 
wood 
Had yielded ample harvests 
Both colorful and good. 


The golden-yellow pumpkins, 
The apples ripe and red, 
The grapes and nuts and 

cider, 
And corn and wheat for 
bread; 


The jars of amber honey, 
Brown eggs and fragrant 
cheese— 
With gratitude the Pilgrims 
Gave thanks for all of 
these! 


and improve it as his father and 
mother had done? But if they had 
no money to buy rations, they 
would have no money to pay for 
the important papers that went 
with a homestead. After all, a 
homestead did cost money. Father 
had said that it did. Why- 

The pony whinnied. They had 
reached home, Jet took the letters 
to the cabin and put them on the 
table. He picked up his letter 
from Ben and went outside to 
read it alone. 

Jet did not come in until late, 
and Father and Uncle John were 
with him, Supper was cooked and 
the table set. Mother and Sarah 
were chatting pleasantly. Matty’s 
father had brought home from 
the settlement enough calico for 
a new dress for Matty. She wanted 
Sarah to write and tell her a 
pretty way to make it. 

As they all sat down at the 
table Mother said: “Our friends 
want us to plan a get-together 
meeting for next Sunday at the 
children’s halfway place. We 
could take our dinner, our hymn- | 
books, and a 

“That would be mighty nice,” 
Father said stroking his chin, “but 
we have something more impor- 
tant to think about right now.” 

Mother was silent and Father 
said: “From what Jet tells me 
there is a bunch of squatters just 
over the rise from our boundary 
on the east.” 

“Squatters! What's that?” Sar- 
ah asked. 

(To be continued) 
x 


Isaac’s Blessing 
(Continued from page 11) 
“Give me at least one blessing,” 


Esau begged. 


The father said: “By your 
sword shall you live, and your 
dwelling shall be far from the fat- 
ness of the earth and the dew 
from above.” 
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My Doggy 


By Dolores Althea Yandle (10 years) 


Battle Ground, Wash. 
I have a little doggy 


With brown eyes and curly hair, 


And everything I have to eat 
With him I want to share. 


One day he found a little bone 


And brought it straight to me. 


He laid it down upon my hand 
To share it, ’twas plain to see. 


I like my little doggy 


With brown eyes and curly hair; 


And I never forget my doggy 


When I kneel to say my prayer. 


Tiger Lilies 


By Neil Ellison (9 years) 
Big Valley, Alta., Canada 


Reddish-orange tiger lilies 
Grow in the meadow grass. 

I see them every morning 
As I gently pass; 

And when the sun is setting 
Far off in the west 

I like to see the tiger lilies, 


For then they look their best. 


School Days 


By Doris Marguerite Potsander 
(12 years) 
Wellman, Iowa 
School days, school days, 
Always on my mind; 


Always work, always fun, 
Oh, I love that kind! 


Though sometimes it is hard, 
Sometimes it’s easy too. 


Oh, these wonderful school days, 
I think they’re grand, don’t you? 
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The Ice King’s Holiday 


By Bette Ann Dupy (11 years) 
Ottumwa, Iowa 


The ice king sat upon his throne 
And looked upon a dismal world. 
Jack Frost his brush had laid away, 
The snow queen slept the livelong day. 


The monarch of the glistening ice 

Raised high his wand and shouted 
thrice; 

To wind and rain and cold he called, 

And to his throne they hastened all. 


He told them what he wished to do, 
And quickly to the earth they flew; 
Then in the silence of the night 
They made the earth a lovely sight. 


And so the king of ice held sway 
Upon his shining holiday! 

Each tree and bush and blade of grass 
Seemed like a shining looking glass. 
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Editor’s Note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. Please do not send 
us anything but your own original com- 
positions. Have one of your parents or 
your teacher write us a note stating 
that the poem or story is original with 
you. Be sure to give your age and 
address. The judges read every contri- 
bution carefully and select for publica- 
tion as many of the best ones as there 
is room for. 

A guild membership card is sent to 
each child whose composition is pub- 
lished and also a complimentary copy 
of the magazine in which it appears. 
We regret that we cannot acknowledge 
or return unused material. Address all 
letters to the Wee Wisdom Writers’ 
Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 

The poem “When School Is Out” 
which appeared on the September 
Guild page was not written by Nora 
Anderson but is the first stanza of a 
poem written by Myrtes-Marie Plummer. 
We regret that this error was made. 


What Would You Be? 


By Kenneth Randall (9 years) 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 


If I were to be an animal, 
A dog I think I'd be. 
I should like to be owned 
By a boy who really would love me. 


I'd try to do my very best 
In all I was told to do, 

And when my master wanted me 
I would come running too. 


Now if you were to be an animal, 
Which one would you like to be? 
A cat, a bird, a horse, a cow? 
Oh, a dog I think you’d be! 
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A Bunny 


By Nora Conant (6 years) 
Olaa, Hawaii 


One ear up, one ear down! 
Bunny says, “I’m just a clown.” 


The Baby Rabbits 


By Gerry Mayer (6 years) 
Alma, Mich. 


One day our mother rabbit was pull- 
ing her fur. We went in to breakfast. 
When we came out again she had her 
baby rabbits. For a while we did not 
know how many she had. When they 
were older we brought them out. There 
were nine baby rabbits. One was 
brown, one was black, two were white, 
and five were gray. 

Every day we feed the rabbits. They 
are now three weeks old. When they 
are big enough we are going to give 
some of them away. 
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The Fireplace 


By Louise Ralston (10 years) 
Brockton, Mont. 


I like to sit by the fireplace 

And let the light shine in my face. 
Kitty is toasting her toes, 

And I am tying my bows; 

Then I put a log on the fire 

And watch the sparks dance higher. 


A Picture 


By Marilyn Thayer (13 years) 
Crescent City, Calif. 


As I gazed out of my window 
On a frosty moonlight night, 
The grass was sparkling with dew- 
drops 
And the heavens with stars were 
bright. 
The apple trees in the orchard 
At the bottom of the hill 
Were reflected by the moonlight 
In a river calm and still. 
As I turned away from my window, 
In my mind I still could see 
That glorious, beautiful picture 
That God had coat to me. 


My School Pals 


By Mae Ada McKay (11 years) 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


Little school pals I have three: 
Georgiana, Doreen, and Marie. 
We hop, skip, and run, 

And have such good fun! 


These three little pals are tops with me. 


Stars 
By Madeline Squibb (12 years) 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
When the night draws near 
And the day begins to go, 


Out of the velvety sky 
The stars begin to show. 


They help the traveler on; 
Their radiance fills the night. 
They'll show you the way to go 


With their cheerful, steady light. 


Children of long ago, 

In lands both near and far, 
Loved as much as I do 

To look up at a star. 
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Nature 


By May Sheridan (14 years) 
Ponte Vedra Beach, Fla. 


What would we do 

Without the birds and bees, 
The flowers and grass 

And the tall green trees? 


What would you do 
Without the sky so blue, 

The water’s reflections 
Just for you? 


These things that cheer us 
When things go wrong, 

These things that turn 
Unhappy voices into song: 


Ah, yes, these things are 
As lovely as can be; 
And they were put here 

Just for you and me! 


Who Is She? 


By Irene Rountree (10 years) 
San Rafael, Calif. 


There’s a little girl in the 

looking glass 
That looks just like me. 
Who is she? 


Her hair is brown 
And as soft as down. 
Who is she? 


She’s always smiling; 
She never does frown. 
Who is she? 


Her eyes are blue 
And sparkle like dew. 
Who is she? 


She’s about ten years old, 
As far as can be told. 
Who is she? 


Mother says it is I. 


A Little Dutch Girl 


By Ursula Summit (8 years) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


There was a little Dutch girl 


Who lived by the Zuider Zee. 


She saw many curious things 
That you and I don’t see. 

She saw windmills and dikes 
And wooden shoes too. 

I have never seen these things. 
Have you? 


A Star 


By Beverly Jones (13 years) 
Lincoln, Maine 


It’s a beautiful thing—a star! 
So small and yet so bright. 
As it twinkles it seems to wink, 
But that could hardly be right. 
And yet if it sees us as we see it, 
Why not? I know I would 
If I were that star way up so far. 
I’m certain I would if I could! 


Morning Melody 


By Phyllis Erdahl (14 years) 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Nothing’s so sweet 

In the morning 

As the song of the meadow lark 
Singing outside my window with a 
Silver voice. 


The Little Raindrops 


By Goldyn Ann Hook (74 years) 
Columbus, Nebr. 


Oh, you little raindrops 
Dropping all around, 

There are over a million of you 
Dancing on the ground. 

When the sky’s all over gray 
And is no longer blue, 

I'll sit down by the window 
And watch and wait for you. 


How the Rainbow Came 


By Barbara Jeanne Conwell 
(10 years) 
Laramie, Wyo. 


Once upon a time there were seven 
fairies, Their names were Red, Orange, 
Yellow, Green, Blue, Indigo, and Vio- 
let. They all liked to paint. They liked 
to paint the flowers, the trees, and 
many other things. 

One day after all their work was 
done they decided to fly up to the sky 
to look about, but they forgot that 
they had their paint buckets on their 
arms. Up, up they flew and when they 
got up to the sky they flew in an arc. 
Then out spilled all their paint and 
made the rainbow. 
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HANKSGIVING vacation! What a grand time 

to have a party! Everyone loves to dress in cos- 
tume, and it is a nice idea to ask each guest to come 
to the party dressed as a Puritan. 

“Laughing handkerchief” is a good game with 
which to start your party. Everybody sits in a circle. 
The one who is “it” holds a handkerchief in the air 
while everyone laughs. The harder each person 
laughs the more fun it is. Without warning the 
handkerchief is dropped. When it hits the floor 
everyone is supposed to stop laughing and imme- 
diately become sober. The last one to stop laughing 
becomes “it” and the game continues. 

While your guests are still seated in a circle 
“count your blessings’ may be played. One child 
starts off with, “I am grateful for apples.” He may 
name anything else beginning with A. The next 
child is grateful for something beginning with B, 
and might say, “I am grateful for my brother.” The 
third child might say, “I am grateful for children 
to play with.” Continue around the circle and 
through the alphabet. If a child fails to think of a 
word beginning with the proper letter he drops out 
of the circle. The one remaining in the circle longest 
can be given a chocolate bar as a prize. 

“Indian trader” is an action game. The guests 
divide into two groups and locate at opposite ends 
of the room. One group is called “traders” and the 
other “Indians.” The traders decide among them- 
selves upon some vegetable to sell to the Indians. 
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Thanksgiving 


Party 


By 
Wackerbarth Graham 


Picture by Florence McCurdy 


When they have chosen one they march across the 
room and stand before the Indians. A spokesman 
says: ‘““We have a vegetable to sell. Guess what it 
is.” As soon as an Indian names the right vegetable 
all the traders scoot for their end of the room with 
the Indians in hot pursuit. If a trader is caught by 
an Indian he must join the Indians. Then the Indians 
take their turn at selling vegetables. 


A nice quiet game to follow can be “questions and 
answers,” either oral or written. If written, paper 
and pencils must be furnished. A suitable list follows: 


1. What is the Thanksgiving pie? 

2. Who were guests at the first Thanksgiving 
dinner? 

3. Who were the hosts at the first Thanksgiving 
dinner? 

4. Name one grain the Pilgrims found in the new 
world. 

5. At what time of the year did the Pilgrims 
hold their first Thanksgiving ? 


(Answers: 1. Pumpkin, 2. Indians, 3. Puritans, 
4. corn, 5. in the fall, after the harvest.) 

If desired, a small prize may be given to the one 
answering correctly the most questions. 

Nice refreshments are orange ice and ginger- 
bread, or ice cream and cookies in the shape of 
pumpkins. (You will find good recipes on page 27.) 

We hope you have a good time at your Thanks- 
giving party. 
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The Calico 
Kitten 


(Continued from page 8) 


She felt frightened too. ‘““Mummsy! 
Mummsy!” she sobbed, sitting 
down by the kitchen table. 

“Here, here!” said someone 
coming up from the basement. 
“Why all these tears?” 

It was Mother. She had been in 
the laundry, the one place Betty 
had forgotten to search. 

“] t-thought you h-had g-gone!” 
Betty sobbed. “Oh, Mummsy, it 
was such an awful empty feeling 
without you.” 

“I know,” 
know.” 

Just then the calico kitten 
walked into the kitchen on shaky 
little legs. It cried pitifully. Betty 
ran to it. She picked it up. 

“You miss Tabby!” she gulped. 
“I guess you feel just as awful 
without your mother as I felt 
without mine!” 

Then Betty bravely told her 
mother how she had sneaked away 
the kitten without Tom’s knowing 
it. 

“I’m so sorry, Mummsy,” she 
said. “Please, please, can’t we take 
the kitten back to Tabby?” 

“Of course!” promised Mother. 
“We will go right after lunch.” 

When they reached the farm 
Betty took the calico kitten to 
Tabby. 


soothed Mother. “I 


“I'm only lending it to you,. 


Tabby,” Betty said. “It’s still 
mine. But you keep it here until 
it’s too big to miss you.” 

Tabby purred and purred. She 
washed the calico kitten from the 
top of its head to the tip of its 
tail. Then the calico kitten did a 
surprising thing, something it had 
never done before. It purred! 

“That’s just what I felt like 
doing when I saw Mummsy com- 
ing up from the basement,” whis- 
pered Betty. “Only I couldn’t!” 
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Pkcasant 


By Alice Whitson ventures, | 
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By Sara Sloane McCarty 
Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 
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Nicholas showed his notebook to Mr. 
Smith. “It is about how Americans are,” he explained 


ONTENTEDLY Nicholas swung his legs from 

the top of Mr. Smith’s big packing box. He felt 
at home there. He liked the smell of new wood and 
a.the sound of Mr. Smith’s saw. There was always 
something exciting to see in the workshop; and 
sometimes as Mr. Smith worked he talked to Nicho- 
las. Nicholas liked talking best of all. It helped him 
learn English and find out all the things he needed 
to know about this very big “sweet land of liberty.” 


eR eto On some days Nicholas just sat on the packing 
— box and played his violin. Mr. Smith liked to have 
HER ye seer Nicholas bring his violin to the workshop. He said 


he could work faster when there was music. 
“I wish I could make better music,” Nicholas 
said. “I am in need of a teacher.” 
ea” OR, “That will come,” Mr. Smith said confidently. 
“You keep on playing and some day you will have 
a great teacher.” 
“Do you believe it?” Nicholas exclaimed earnestly. 
America,” Mr. Smith said, “anything is pos- 
sible.” 
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On some days Nicholas just 
sat on the packing box and played his violin 


Nicholas nodded. “Those words,” he said, “I 
must put in my notebook.” He took out his pencil 
and began to write. 

“What is in your notebook?” Mr. Smith asked 
curiously. 

Nicholas showed it to him. “It is about how 
Americans are,” he explained. “On the first page 
I put something I discovered about you, Mr. Smith.” 

On the first page Mr. Smith read, “Americans 
like to work.” 

“That is true,” Mr. Smith laughed. ‘Are you 
writing down all your discoveries about Americans 
in this little book ?” 

“How else can I learn to be a good American?” 
Nicholas asked, and his dark eyes were so serious 
that Mr. Smith stopped laughing. 

“Is it not true,” Nicholas asked eagerly, “that 
here in America there is so much to be thankful for 
that one whole day is given to thanking God?” 

Mr. Smith smiled. “You must mean Thanksgiving 
Day,” he said. “Once a year the President designates 
a day for thanksgiving.” 

“When that day comes,” said Nicholas, “I shall 
g0 to church and thank God for bringing me to 
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“I am growing pumpkins for 
Thanksgiving Day,” Nicholas explained 


America.” He wrote in his notebook, “Americans are 
thankful to God.” Then he jumped down from the . 
box and set about sweeping up the shavings and 
scraps of wood. “Tell me more about this day,” 
Nicholas urged. 

So Mr. Smith told Nicholas about the first Thanks- 
giving, how the pilgrims had wanted a place where 
they could be free to worship God as they pleased. 
It did not sound strange to the young refugee boy. 
Had not his own father brought him all the way 
across the same ocean to find a place of freedom? 

“And then,” Mr. Smith continued, ‘they made a 
great feast and invited the Indians to share it with 
them. Today Americans still have a good dinner on 
Thanksgiving Day.” 

“What do they eat?” Nicholas sat with pencil 
poised over his notebook. 

“Well, now,” chuckled Mr. Smith, “I wouldn’t 
want to have it down in black and white in that 
book of yours, because people eat different things. 
But almost everyone has pumpkin pie.” 

“Americans have pumpkin pie on Thanksgiving 
Day,” Nicholas wrote carefully. 

Suddenly he shouted. “I know him! I know the 
pumpkin! At home I grow the pumpkin. I will grow 
here a pumpkin for this Thanksgiving Day and I'll 
be a real American.” 
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Mr. Smith shook his head. “Where would you 
grow such a vine?” 

It was true. Sadly Nicholas sat down beside the 
workbench. Beside Mr. Smith’s shop three floors 
of tenements reached into the city sky. Nicholas 
lived on’ the very top floor. From his window he 
could look down on the sidewalk in front of the 
building. There was no place to plant anything 
there. From the back window he looked down on the 
flat roof of Mr. Smith’s shop. The only strip of 
ground lay between the two buildings, a bare few 
inches of dirt where the sun never shone. 

“Mr. Smith!” Nicholas said suddenly. “Could I 
use your roof?” 

“Why, yes, I suppose you could.” What would 
Nicholas think of next, he wondered. 

“I need dirt and—and these wood scraps you 
throw away. Would you give them to me if I would 
keep your floor clean every day?” 

“Why not?” Mr. Smith answered. 

“Ah!” Nicholas breathed deeply with satisfaction. 
“I can make a flat box and fill it with dirt. The sun 
will come to the roof, and the rain. You shall see 
what a fine, big pumpkin will grow on the roof.” 

Nicholas darted out of the shop and ran all the 
way to the store. “I wish to buy one package of 
pumpkin seeds,” he told the storekeeper. 

The storekeeper stared at Nicholas. City people 
did not often buy pumpkin seeds. “One package of 
pumpkin seeds?” he repeated. 

“Yes.” Perhaps he thinks I have no money, Nicho- 
las thought. He drew out the fifty-cent piece his 
father had given him. “Is this enough money?” 

“It is enough,” the storekeeper said. 

Nicholas stuffed the precious package of seeds 
into his pocket and hurried out the door. He had 
almost reached the corner when he heard a voice 
calling, “Wait! Come back!” It was the storekeeper. 

“Look here,” he said, “you forgot your change.” 

“Change?” 

“Yes, from the fifty-cent piece. One package of 
seeds is only ten cents.” 

Wonderingly Nicholas took the money. “Thank 
you very much,” he stammered. 

When he reached home he wrote in his notebook, 
“Americans are honest.” 

The next day Nicholas began to work in earnest. 
The flat box was soon finished and the dirt carried 
up to the roof. Then every day, when he was not 
playing the violin, Nicholas worked on the roof. 
When the heat from the sun drove everyone else 
indoors, Nicholas was preparing the soil and plant- 
ing seeds. When rains drenched the city, Nicholas 
was making little ditches between the seed mounds. 
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When the first flat green leaves pushed through 
the soil, Nicholas was so excited he ran round and 
round on the roof, turning handsprings as he went. 

Mr. Smith rushed out.of his shop. Such a thump- 
ing and banging over his head! “What's going on up 
there?” he shouted. 

“The pumpkin!” Nicholas shouted back. “Come 
and see!” 

By the time Mr. Smith arrived quite a crowd had 
gathered from the tenements upstairs. 

“What is it?” they cried. “What has happened ?” 

When they saw only a big flat box with three or 
four green leaves poking up out of the soil, they 
said, “Is that all?” and went away. 

“They will be surprised,” Nicholas said, “when 
there are pumpkins on those vines.” 

“Are those really pumpkin vines ?” 

Nicholas turned to see who had spoken. It was 
a thin-faced boy younger than Nicholas. 

“I am growing pumpkins for Thanksgiving Day,” 
Nicholas explained. 

The boy smiled at him. “My name’s Tom,” he 
said. ‘““What’s yours?” 

“T’m Nicholas.” 

Americans are friendly, Nicholas thought. He must 
remember to put that in his notebook. 

“Would you like to go to the park with me?” 
Tom asked. 
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“What is this park?” Nicholas asked, puzzled. 

Tom stared at him. He wanted to laugh, but he 
remembered to be kind. “Don’t you know what a 
park is?” 

“I am a new American,” Nicholas explained seri- 
ously. “I have much to learn.” 

“Oh. Well, be ready at two o'clock and I'll show 
you what a park is,” Tom promised. 

But even though he tried and tried to imagine 
what a park was like, Nicholas never dreamed of 
anything so splendid. Great trees rose high in the 
air, shutting out the tall city buildings. Everywhere, 
as far as Nicholas could see, the grass spread in a 
green carpet. Nicholas could see water in the sun- 
light and white swans floating on the water. How 
wonderful it seemed to a hot, dusty boy to sit down 
beside the cool water, to lie on his back in the green 
grass, and to look up at the sky. 

“And this is not all,” Tom told him, delighted 
to see how much the new American boy liked the 
park. “The playground is even better.” 

Nicholas sprang to his feet. He did not like to 
leave the swans and the beautiful pool, but he 
wanted to please Tom too. 

“Let us see the playground,” he said. 

Soon the two boys were swinging and jumping 
and racing with a group of other boys on the play- 
ground. The playground supervisor came to referee 


a game of baseball, and Nicholas hit the ball with 
the bat, much to his own surprise. 

“You'll be a good player some day,” Tom told 
him. 

When Nicholas reached home he had several 
things to write in his notebook. “Americans are 
kind,” he wrote. ‘They like to see everyone happy.” 

Tom was almost as excited about the pumpkins as 
Nicholas. Now there were two boys who worked on 
the roof, and because two boys worked, there was 
more time left for play. There were trips to the 
park and the playground, visits to Mr. Smith’s 
workshop, and even a long ride on a double-deck 
bus, which Nicholas thought was most thrilling of 
all. Every day he was discovering more wonderful 
things about America. 

“Only think,” he said to Tom, “how many things 
I shall have to be thankful for on Thanksgiving 
Day.” 

“Only think how many fat pumpkins you'll have 
too,” Tom laughed. 

Here and there on the vines tiny pumpkins were 
forming. And Thanksgiving was still a long way off. 

Then came the calamity. One chilly night Nich- 
olas awoke to the sound of a violent storm. For a 
moment he thought shells were bursting over the 
building. He hid his head under the pillow. 

“Do not be afraid,” his father told him. “It is 
only a hail storm.” , 

“A hail storm!” Nicholas cried, springing out of 
bed. “My pumpkins!” 

Quickly he threw a coat over his pajamas and 
hurried to the roof. But it was already too late. 
Bruised and beaten, the vines lay twisted and broken. 
Tiny pumpkins, no longer attached to the stem, 
were covered with mud. 


“Mother sent you a pie,” Tom said, smiling 


“They are all gone,” Nicholas told his father 
brokenly, ‘“‘all the beautiful pumpkins for Thanks- 
giving Day.” 

“In the morning we shall see,” his father tried 
to comfort him. 

Carefully Nicholas went over the vines the next 
morning, tenderly patting the mud about their roots. 
And at last he saw something which brought courage 
to his heart. One vine had still enough leaves to 
drink in the sunshine. One little pumpkin was still 
clinging to the vine. 

“How thankful I am,” he said to himself. “After 
all there will be a pumpkin for Thanksgiving.” 

When Nicholas had finished caring for the brave 
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vine, he went back to his room 
and played the violin. His music 
told of all his heartache over the 
storm and of all his joy in finding 
the pumpkin. Tom came quietly 
up the stairs and sat down near 
the door to listen. 

Nicholas noticed that his friend 
looked sad. “What is troubling 
you?” he asked. 

“It is my mother,” Tom said. 
“She is worried because she does 
not have work to do. I tell her not 
to worry. I have my newspapers to 
sell. I can sell more newspapers.” 

After Tom had gone Nicholas 
thought for a long time. Thanks- 
giving was only a short time away. 
He must do something for Tom. 
His own heart was overflowing 
with thanksgiving. He wanted 
Tom to be thankful too. He 
thought about his birthday money. 
But somehow he did not think 
Tom would want him to give him 
his money. If only he had a good 
pumpkin harvest, or even two 
pumpkins. Then he could give 
Tom a pumpkin. Every time he 
worked on the roof, he thought 
about Tom. Tom was too busy to 
help him now. He was earnestly 


trying to sell more newspapers. 

“I wish,” Nicholas said to his 
father, “that I could do some- 
thing splendid for Tom. He has 
been so kind to me.” 

“You will know what is best 
when the time comes,” his father 
said. 

And then Nicholas almost for- 
got about Tom, for the pumpkin 
was ready to take from the vine. 
It was plump and golden and 
larger than Nicholas’s own head. 

“See, Father,” he said, ‘our 
Thanksgiving pumpkin. We shall 
eat pumpkin pie as Americans do.” 

“I have been thinking, Nicho- 
las,” his father said, “about your 
notebook. How much do you have 
in it?” 

Nicholas turned the pages. 
“Americans like to work,” he 
read. “Americans are honest, 
friendly, kind, generous. They like 
to see everyone happy.” 

“Perhaps,” said his father, 
“those words are more important 
than pumpkins.” 

Nicholas sat very still, thinking. 
Long after his father had gone 
out to work he sat there thinking 
and looking at the pumpkin. It 


was such a beautiful pumpkin. He 
had worked so hard to make it 
grow. And all the time he had 
been planning for that one big 
day, Thanksgiving, when he would 
eat the pumpkin and be a real 
American. 

But all at once he knew that 
there were more important things 
than pumpkins, as his father had 
said. There was Tom and his kind- 
ness. He had wanted to do some- 
thing for Tom and now he knew 
what to do. Tom’s mother did not 
have money to buy a pumpkin for 
Thanksgiving. Nicholas could not 
bear to think of Tom’s disap- 
pointment. Tom was a real Amer- 
ican. Tom was used to having a 
pumpkin pie every year on this 
day. He, Nicholas, had scarcely 
begun to be an American. Perhaps 
next year—— 

Slowly Nicholas picked up the 
big pumpkin and walked down to 
the second floor and knocked at 
Tom’s door. 

“Here,” he said to Tom’s moth- 
er, “is a pumpkin for your Thanks- 
giving Day.” 

He turned and hurried quickly 
up the stairs so that she could not 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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see the tears in his eyes. The 
violin was lying in its open case. 
Nicholas seized it and began to 
play. He played about the sun and 
the rain and the green vines, and 
then came the storm and his dis- 
appointment, his joy in discover- 
ing the lone pumpkin, and last of 
all he meant to play about his sor- 
row in finally losing the pumpkin. 
But somehow the violin disobeyed 
him. Somehow he found the music 
rising higher and higher in a 
song of thanksgiving until the 
very walls seemed to sing. And 
then Nicholas discovered what his 
heart was telling the violin: that 
in giving away the pumpkin he 
had found true happiness, a hap- 
piness greater than he could ever 
have known in keeping it for 
himself. 

Thanksgiving Day dawned 
frosty and clear. Nicholas was 
hardly out of bed when there came 
a knock at the door. It was Tom. 

“Mother sent you a pie,” he 
said, smiling. “The pumpkin was 
big enough for many pies.” 

“Run, Nicholas,” said his father, 
“and invite our good neighbor to 
dinner. And Mr. Smith also. We 
should all enjoy the pumpkin to- 
gether.” 

So the day turned out to be a 
real feast day. “Just like the one 
the Pilgrims had,” Nicholas sighed 
happily. 

After dinner Nicholas played 
the violin, and Tom’s mother said 
that she knew a man who would 
be glad to help Nicholas with 
his music lessons. And Nicholas’s 
father said that he knew of a 
place where Tom’s mother might 
get work again. And Mr. Smith 
said the pumpkin pie was the best 
he ever tasted. 

“It is all because of the pump- 
kin,” Tom said, laughing. 

Nicholas was writing in his 
notebook. “‘Americans like to help 
one another.” And his heart was 
full of thanksgiving. 
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Babys First Book 


By Joanne Dee 


The 


HIS baby book can be washed and ironed and baby cannot tear it 

up, so let’s make one for the baby you know and love. 

First choose percale that has large animal pictures printed on it 
and buy 14 yard from four different pieces for the pages. Use 14 yard 
of plaid or flowered print for the cover. 

Wash and iron all the material before you cut out your book. For 
each page use a piece of material 9 by 18 inches (A). Fold the 
right side in and stitch across the top and bottom (B). Then turn the 
page right side out. After you have made four pages press them with 
a hot iron and stack them together with the folded sides on the right. 
Baste along the cut edges (C). 

Cut the cover 9 by 36 inches. Fold each end back 9 inches, with the 
right sides in, and stitch across the top and bottom (D). Turn right 
side out and press. Place the pages between the cover and baste along 
the left side (E). With heavy embroidery thread sew up the left side. 
Pull out the basting thread and your book is finished. If you care to 
you may write the baby’s name on the outside of the book and em- 
broider it in the outline stitch. 

The dog and cat patterns may be traced onto fine gingham and 
calico and cut out very carefully with a pair of sharp scissors. Paste 
them on colored stiff paper and outline them with black poster paint. 
Paint on the eyes, whiskers, and ribbon bows. Frame them in tiny 
dime-store frames. The pair of pictures will make a nice Christmas gift. 
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OUR days of fun!” cried Andy. 

School was out for the Thanksgiving holi- 
days, and the air was thick with snow. Andy swung 
open the big gate that hung on giant screw strap 
hinges and led into the Peters pasture and the short 
cut home. Kegs followed him through, stooping to 
scoop up a snowball and pack it hard. With a scowl, 
he sent it flying through the bare limbs of a gnarled 
oak tree. 

“I wish,” Kegs said, “that I had something new 
and big to be thankful for! Cranberry sauce and 
pumpkin pie don’t mean much. And I’m thankful 
for my folks all the time. I want something different!” 

“You can have your mountain to be thankful 
for,” said Andy with a laugh. “I'll take my molehills. 
Grandpa sold me that idea.” 

“How?” Kegs asked curiously. ° 

Andy shrugged. “It’s hard for me to explain. But 
he says if we take notice of the good that comes to 
us every day and are thankful for it, we'll stay close 
to the Giver of all good and won’t make any bad 
mistakes. It’s like reading your highway signs when 
you’re driving an automobile. They keep you from 
taking wrong turns and shooting off curves and 
piling up in ditches. If you pay attention to them, 
you won't need a tow car. I wonder if the Peters lake 
will be frozen deep enough for skating on Friday?” 

“It hasn’t been very cold,” said Kegs doubtfully. 
“But,” he added with a grin, “if we can skate, that'll 
be a molehill I can be thankful for!” 

He broke into a run, and Andy jogged along be- 
hind him, his longer legs making it easy for him to 
keep up. They topped the hill above the lake. 

“Look!” Kegs gasped, coming to such an abrupt 
stop that Andy almost ran over him. “Someone's 
fallen through the ice! Who is it?” 

Andy shot a startled look down toward the lake. 
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By Lawrent Lee 
Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


Someone was floundering 
there in the dark pool of 
open water, well out from 
shore! Even as he looked, the 
ice gave way from under des- 
perately clutching hands, and 
wild arms failed in an effort 
to catch hold of something 
solid before icy water closed 
over a dark head. 

“Come on!” cried Kegs. 

“Wait!” said Andy. “It’s 
that little nephew visiting 
Mrs. Peters. He’s lighter than 
we are, and we'd break 
through the ice before we 
could reach him.” 

The commotion below 
stopped. The boy had found 
ice strong enough to cling to. 

“What'll we do?” groaned 
Kegs. “We can’t just stand 
here and watch him!” 

“It'll take too long to go to the house for help,” 
said Andy, trying frantically to think of some way 
to save the boy. 

“If we go to the highway, no one will stop to 
help us,” said Kegs. “They'll think we're hitch- 
hikers.” 

“I've an idea,” said Andy. “Help me!” He 
whirled and started back toward the gate. | 

Protesting, Kegs followed. “What are you going 
to do, Andy? If we can’t help him quickly, he'll 
drown!” 

Andy did not answer. He was putting all the 
speed and strength he had into his legs. 

“The ice may break again,” puffed Kegs. “He 


Kegs sent a snowball fir 
through the air 
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may get cramps, it’s so cold. If he goes under the 
ice, we'll not be able to find him.” 

“Hurry!” said Andy. “This is our only chance to 
save him.” 

He reached the gate yards ahead of Kegs. He slid 
back the latch and tried to lift the gate off its hinges, 
to get the big metal straps from the screws, but the 
gate was too heavy. 

Short of breath, he shifted his hold and made 
room for Kegs. 

“This won't help any!” Kegs cried. 

“Sure it will!” said Andy. “Lift! I'll explain 
later.” 

Still protesting, Kegs set to work. The gate was 
heavy, but the boys were strong. At last they had 
it free. 

“We'll drag it,’ Andy di- 
rected. “With snow on the 
ground, it won't be hard.” 

“What good will it do?” 
Kegs asked as they started 
downhill. 

“If I walk out on that ice,” 
Andy explained as patiently as 
he could, “all my weight will 
be on two points, my two feet. 


Andy crawled out onto the gate, leaving his feet well off of the gate 


I weigh twice as much as he does and I'll fall 
through long before I reach him.” 

“We might get down on our hands and knees and 
crawl,” suggested Kegs, his eyes brighter with the 
idea. “That'd spread the weight over four points 
instead of two.” 

“This'll be better,” said Andy positively. “Wait 
and see.” 

They could hardly distinguish the boy, for the 
snow was falling thicker and swifter, but faintly, 
above the rising wind, they could hear him calling. 

At the edge of the lake they dropped the gate. 
Getting behind it they pushed it out on the ice. It 
made a neat raft about ten feet long. 

“T’'m taller than you are, Kegs, and no heavier,” 
said Andy. “I'll have a better chance not to break 
through.” 

He crawled out onto the gate, leaving his feet 
well off of it and bracing them on the bank. Cau- 
tiously he pushed against it. Slowly, the gate slid 
through the snow over the thin ice on the lake. On 
the bank behind him Kegs shouted directions and 
encouragement. 

Laboriously Andy advanced toward the hole. 

Finally the little boy’s face came into view. It was 
pale with fright and his teeth were chattering. 
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He called a warning. “Wait till 
the gate gets close, Bud. Then 
climb up easy. We'll not break 
through if we're careful, but if we 
jump and flounder about, we'll 
both drown.” 

Andy was grateful for the skim 
of snow on the ice. It made push- 
ing harder, but it made guiding 
easier. 

Within four feet of the dark, 
gaping hole in the ice and the boy 
who clung to its rim, Andy 
stopped. 

“Take it easy,” he called again. 
“Get a good hold before you try 
to pull yourself out. I’m going to 
push myself off the back of this 
and lie flat on the ice. That'll 
leave the gate for you, and it'll 
hold you up if you'll be careful.” 

The boy nodded, and Andy felt 
sure he understood and would do 
the best he could. 

With infinite care, Andy shoved 
the gate closer. When it was al- 
most within reach of the boy, 
Andy called, “Wait till I’m clear!” 

Then he pushed himself back, 
flattening his body so that no bit 
of ice would have to carry too 
much of his weight. At last he 
was extended full length on the 
ice, but he kept hold of the gate. 

The boy was waiting for him to 
give the word. 

“O. K., Bud. Come on.” 

He could hear Kegs calling, but 
he could not understand what he 
was saying. His whole attention 
was on the boy. He was using his 
head in spite of the fright that 
showed so plainly in his face. He 
reached a hand toward the gate. 
He caught hold, and relief swept 
over him. The other hand came up 
more quickly. 

“Careful,” Andy warned as he 
felt the gate tug against him. He 
tried to steady it, but it drew him 
a little closer to the dark water- 
hole. 

With bated breath, Andy lis- 
tened for the cracking of the ice. 
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The rim crumbled where the boy 
pressed against it, and Andy had 
to tense his body to keep the gate 
from slipping away from him. 

The boy was high enough out 
of the water to reach for another 
support. He caught hold and 
lifted himself out as far as his 
waist. The gate dragged to the left, 
where the ice seemed to be thinner. 
With all his might Andy pulled 
against it. Once one of those long 
cracks shot across the ice, they 
might never get back to shore. 

The boy drew himself higher 
and fell forward panting, safe on 
the gate. If only they could get 
the gate back to shore now! 

Faintly Andy heard Kegs call- 
ing, “The water to the right is 
shallower, Andy. The ice may be 
harder there. Can you shift around 
on that side and pull?” 

Andy did not answer, but he 
began working his way to the 
right, closer to the shallow water. 
Behind him, he heard the ice crack, 
a small, ominous sound. But the 
boy did not hear, or if he did, the 
sound meant nothing to him. He 
lay on the gate, shivering. 

Andy worked patiently on. He 
could see the crack, a narrow, 
dark line from the hole to the far 
corner of the gate. But the ice 
would hold if he could keep from 
jerking or pushing or thrusting. 

With his body still pressed flat 
against the ice, he pulled with his 
arms and shoulders. The gate 
crept toward him. 

“God is my help in every need.” 
Almost unconsciously he was say- 
ing the words over and over. 

He pushed himself back and 
pulled steadily but cautiously. It 
was a long, slow process, and he 
was. utterly weary when he felt 
Kegs’s hand on his ankle and 
heard him exulting, ““You’ve done 
it, Andy!” 

Kegs let go of Andy’s ankle 
and caught hold of the gate, pull- 
ing it strongly to shore. 
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Relief bubbled up in Andy, a 
warm, grateful feeling. 

As he scrambled to his feet he 
heard Kegs say: “We'll leave the 
gate here. Mrs. Peters will want 
us to get Bud to the house as soon 
as we can so she can thaw him 
out.” 

Silently Andy watched Kegs 
strip off his jacket and bundle it 
about the boy’s shaking body. He 
heard the boy say through chatter- 
ing teeth: “You fellows have been 
wonderful! I'll have plenty to be 
grateful for this Thanksgiving!” 

Andy threw a protecting arm 
around Bud’s shoulders. 

“So will we all,” he said. 

Kegs laughed shakily. ‘After 
this, Andy,” he said as they started 
for the Peters house, “I’m with 
you! I don’t want anything more 
that’s big and different to be 
thankful for. I was scared stiff! 
From now on I’m going to stick 
with the good old molehill stuff 
that I’m used to. And Ill like it!” 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of November 2 


I see myself as God sees me, 
kind and loving toward every- 


body. 
For the week of November 9 


I see myself as God sees me, 
happy and helpful at home and 
at school. 


For the week of November 16 


I see myself as God sees me, 
courteous and obedient to my 
parents and teachers. 


For the week of November 23 


I see myself as God sees me, 
—— and faithful in all that I 
0. 


For the week of November 30 


I see myself as God sees me, 


strong and unafraid to stand for 
the right, 


Recipes 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Gingerbread Turkeys 


2/4, cupful molasses 3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
cupful brown sugar teaspoonful salt 

1 egg 1 teaspoonful ginger 

1/4, cupful shortening 1 teaspoonful cinnamon 

234 cupfuls flour 14, teaspoonful cloves 


@ Mix molasses and sugar in a large bowl. 

@ Add melted shortening and slightly beaten egg to this mixture. 
e Sift flour, baking powder, and seasonings together. 

@ Stir slowly into the mixture in the bowl. 

@ Chill the dough in the refrigerator. 


@ Roll out on a floured board and cut with turkey cutter, or cut 
around a cardboard pattern with a sharp knife. 


@ Place on a greased baking sheet quite far apart. 


@ Bake in a moderate oven about twelve minutes. Watch carefully 
as gingerbread burns easily. 


Pumpkin Faces (Cookies) 


34, cupful shortening 3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
1 cupful sugar 1/4, teaspoonful salt 

2 eggs 1/, teaspoonful vanilla 

314 cupfuls flour 1/4, cupful milk 


© Measure shortening into a large bowl and stir until creamy. 

@ Add sugar and mix well. 

@ Beat eggs and stir into the shortening and sugar. Cream until fluffy. 
@ Measure the flour, baking powder, and salt, and sift together. 


@ Combine vanilla and milk. Pour a little into the mixture in the 
bowl. Then stir a small amount of the flour into the bowl. 


@ Continue adding the milk and flour alternately until all is used. Mix 
well after each addition. 


@ Turn dough onto a floured board and roll to 14-inch thickness. 

@ Cut out with a round cooky cutter and bake ten minutes in a hot 
oven. 

@ As soon as the cookies are removed from the oven make a face 
on each, using bits of candy orange slices for the eyes, nose, and mouth. 
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Dear Boosters: 


Each November our President proclaims Thanksgiving Day, and all over 
our happy land we thank God for His goodness. 

If we are watchful we shall find many ways of saying thank-you to God, 
to friends and loved ones, and even to strangers, Sometimes we can say it with 
a smile and a word of encouragement, when someone needs cheering up. In 
this way we show that we appreciate our friends, that we are grateful for their 
frigndship, and that we desire to help them. Sometimes we can say thank-you 
by doing a service for our parents, our teacher, or others who are dear to us. 
We show our gratitude for their love, their guidance, and their constant care 
for us. We can say thank-you to strangers by being polite, courteous, and re- 
spectful at all times, and by offering our help whenever we can be of assistance. 

Booster boys and girls always carry the spirit of thanksgiving throughout 
the whole year. The following letters show the different ways in which they 
are remembering to say thank-you to God and to His children everywhere. 


By Mary Beth’s letter we know 
that she sees and appreciates all 
the good things around her and 
that she is truly thankful for all 
her blessings. 

Dear Secretary: The last time you 
heard from me I was in Encinitas, 
California. Now I am in Michigan. 
We moved because one of Daddy's 
friends got him a good job here. We 
had a lovely trip, and I enjoyed it 
very much. 

I am so happy. I have already 
gained a new member for the Good 
Words Booster Club. One of my girl 
friends joined, and now I have an- 
other friend who wants to become a 
Booster also. Will you please send an 
application for the name inclosed ? 

Pretty soon it will be Thanksgiving 
Day. But really all the time should be 
thanksgiving time, for every day every 
— has something to be thankful 
or. Especially is this true in America. 
I am thankful that I live in a peaceful 
country, where people have a right to 
enjoy the peace and beauty of the 
mountains, woods, rivers, and sky. 

God bless you and all Boosters 
everywhere!—Mary Beth Brock. 
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All of us can understand why 
Edward is so happy. We know 
that he said “Thank You, God” 
for his perfect healing. 

Dear Secretary: 1 wanted to be able 
to walk on my birthday. I prayed to 
God about it, and six days after I 
wrote to you about my ankle I was 
walking perfectly. I have been walking 
on it constantly, and I am thankful 
because my prayer was answered. 
—Edward Hansen. 


Joan’s thank-you is one that is 
surely shared by every Booster 
everywhere. We agree with her 
that we all owe much to Hannah 
More Kohaus for The Prayer of 
Faith. 

Dear Secretary: Like some of the 
other Boosters, I have had a hard time 
controlling my temper. I have a baby 
sister, and sometimes I become cross 
when I have to take care of her. But 
The Prayer of Faith is helping me to 
control my thoughts and words, Every 
time I wear my Booster Club pin I 
remember to hold my temper too. All 


the children who see my pin admire it 
and wish they also had one. 

The Prayer of Faith is helping me 
with my schoolwork too. One day 
when I had a problem I could not 
seem to solve, I said the prayer and the 
answer came easily. 

We get WEE WiIsDoM at the school 
I attend, and the principal always 
brings it to the fifth grade, But I am 
glad that I have my own subscription, 
for we are permitted to read stories in 
Wee Wispom when we have done all 
our schoolwork and have some free 
time. 

We Boosters should all thank Han- 
nah More Kohaus for The Prayer of 
Faith. It is a lovely poem and a help- 
ful prayer—Joan Davis. 

What a big blessing Joyce Pa- 
tricia had to be thankful for! She 
is thanking Silent Unity for the 
safety of her Aunt Dora, who had 
been missing in the war zone for 
some time. 

Dear Secretary: Thank you for the 
lovely letter! It arrived at breakfast- 
time and I was feeling a little cross 
because it was Monday morning and | 
had to go to school. Your letter and 
The Prayer of Faith cheered me up. I 
am going to ask you to send me an- 
other copy of The Prayer of Faith, be- 
cause I _ mine to a friend who had 
an accident. 

I have tried playing “airplanes” and 
it is a lovely idea. I am sure The 
Prayer of Faith has helped me to 
watch my thoughts and words. It has 
helped me also in my schoolwork, and 
if I lose anything I always find it 
again when I say The Prayer of Faith. 
One day I lost my gas mask. We are 
not allowed to go to school without 
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a mask, so I spent all morning looking 
for it, until I remembered The Prayer 
of Faith. Then I found the mask 
without looking any further. 

I think Mother has written to thank 
Silent Unity for praying for my Aunty 
Dora, but I would like to thank them 
also. She had been missing since the 
Jersey Channel Isles were invaded last 
September. A little while ago we had 
a message from her through the Inter- 
national Red Cross. I am sure that the 
prayers of Silent Unity kept her safe 
from harm. 

I am trying to follow your sugges- 
tion to think of peace every time I hear 
the word war. As war is spoken of 
often in England I am nearly always 
thinking of peace. 

I am still receiving my WEE WIs- 
poM regularly, and I appreciate it 
so much!—Joyce Patricia Dean (Eng- 
land). 


Imagine how surprised and 
pleased Venn’s mother was when 


she came home and found the 
dishes washed! This is the kind of 


She was happy when she returned and 
found the dishes done. 

I don’t know who sent WEE Wis- 
DOM to me, but I was very oy oy to 
find it in the box. It came a few days 
before Christmas, and it seemed like a 
reward for being a good Booster. 
—Venn Tomlinson. 


Ke 
The purpose of the Good Words 
Booster Club is to help boys and girls 
speak good words, think good 
thoughts, and do good deeds. If you 
should like to become a member of the 
Booster Club, just address your letter: 


Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas . 


City, Mo. She will send you an ap- 
plication blank. 

Booster Club pins like the one Joan 
Davis mentions in her letter may be 
purchased for twenty-five cents each. 
The likeness of the three wise mon- 
keys is engraved on the pin. The mon- 
keys stand for “I see no evil,” “I hear 
no evil,” “I speak no evil.” A Booster 
may earn his pin by sending in one 
subscription for WEE WispoM other 
than his own and by reporting to the 
secretary each month for four months. 


MY PRAYER 


God’s love is with me every day, 
At home, at school, at work, at 


a thank-you that we can all say to 
those we love. 


Dear Secretary: 1 would like very 
much to join the Good Words Booster 
Club. I like doing good deeds and all 
% other things that a Booster should 

0. 


We are living in the country now 
and do not go into town very often. 
One day Mummy decided to go into 
the village and left in a hurry, leaving 
the dishes to be done when she came 
back. I was outdoors playing when she 
left, but after a while I thought I 
would surprise her by washing them, 
because I knew she would be tired 
after the long walk to town and back. 


play; 
I’m happy in His gracious care. 
“Thank You, Father,” is my 
prayer. 


This does not mean that you must 
quit writing after you have earned 
your pin. The secretary will be glad to 
have as many more letters from you 
as you care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for them- 
selves or for others may write to the 
secretary. She will see that all requests 
for prayers are handed to Silent Unity, 
which is a group of workers at Unity 
School who pray for those who need 
help. 


The spirit of joy and gladness 
comes from saying, “Thank you!” 
Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 


pal from those listed below. 


Arthur L. Rhodes (14), 435 W. 
147th St., New York, N. Y.; David 
T. Amponsah (14), c/o Kwesi Nkon- 
dwah, Ankobia St., Agona-Duakwa, 
Gold Coast, W. Africa; Dorothy Jean 
Karney (12), 604 John St., Evansville, 
Ind.; Eng Shun (15), Caldwell, N. J.; 
Peggy Straub (13), Christine Straub 
(10), Esther Jean Brandt (12), G. B. 
Wright (12), Kenneth Kussmann 
(12), and Lucille Howard (12), all 
of Brunswick, Mo.; Wanda Busby 
(14) and Hershel Jones (12), c/o 
Mrs. Hattie Busby, Star Rte., Leach, 
Okla.; Alta May Mellott (10), Moor- 
croft, Wyo.; Jeanne Martin (14), 
Farmington, N. Mex.; Jeannine Eason 
(12), 1421 Steele, Denver, Colo.; 
Doreen Kirchen (10), 86 Symington 
Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada; Helen 
Cochrane (13), Box 33, Annapolis 
Royal, N. S., Canada; Joan A. Fraser 
(13), Box 400, Dartmouth, N. S., 
Canada; Eva M. Bailie (12), Box 261, 
Canmore, Alta., Canada; Marilyn Ru- 
pert (11), 52 Greenfield Ave., Char- 
lottetown, P. E. I., Canada; Nita An- 
derson (10), Morebattle, Sidney, B. . 
C., Canada; Anne Boyle (12), 572 
Charlotte St., Peterborough, Ont., Can- 
ada; Doreen Ywaskin (15), Egre- 
mont, Alta., Canada; Lois J. J. Irwin 
(12), Rte. 1, Rupert, Que., Canada; 
Isaac Sam (14), Ikot Ekpene Gov- 
ernment School, Ikot Ekpene, Nigeria, 
W. Africa; Leonor S. Silerio (15), 
Delaquete Poblacion, Delaquete, Cebu, 
P. I.; Dorothy Holt (10), Wakefield, 
Va.; Virginia Tait (10), 1427 Green- 
leaf St., Evanston, Ill.; Virginia A. 
Cronican (15) and Audrey L. Croni- 
can (12), 52 E. Ridge St., Carlisle, 
Pa.; Patricia Klamroth (9), 6107 
Adenmoor, Bellflower, Calif.; Marvin 
Wilson (13), 2734 Nance St., Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Mary Alice Lindsey (13), 
1311 Madison Ave., Montgomery, 
Ala.; Joyce Comer (12), 279 Thalia 
St., Laguna Beach, Calif.; Marilyn 
Rheinlander (12), 3218 Oliver St., 
Dallas, Tex.; Roberta J. Hansen (11), 
Magnolia, Iowa; Marian Cole (12), 
Rte. 2, Lachine, Mich.; Madeleine M. 
McAfee (10), Rte 2, Mercedes, Tex.; 
Doris E, Galbraith (12), 1 Chestnut 
St., Westwood, N. J.; Janette La Cha- 
pelle (15), Donald La Chapelle (10), 
94 Bissell St., Manchester, Conn. 
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Prancing Pig 


e Dorothy Jean Perdew 


® 


HE materials required for making the Prancing 
Pig are light wire or hairpins, coping saw, scis- 
sors, plywood or cardboard, pencil, tracing paper, 
water colors or crayons, sandpaper, and a small nail. 
Trace and cut out the patterns that are given in 
the drawing. Place them on a piece of plywood or 
cardboard and carefully draw around each piece. 
Turn over the arm and leg pieces and draw around 
them again. Cut out the seven pieces with a coping 
saw. Make holes as indicated in the drawing (A, B, 
and C) by driving a small nail through the wood 
and then pulling it out. Smooth all edges and 
sandpaper the wood thoroughly. Color the parts 
with crayons or water colors. 
Attach the arms and legs to the body by running 
a short wire through the matching holes. Bend little 
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curls into the ends of each wire to hold the joints 
together (Fig. 2). Now hold the pig by one ear 
and tap him lightly on the table and watch him 
dance for you. 

WEE WispoM wants an idea for another jointed 
toy. Will you help us.out? Think up an idea for a 
funnier toy than the Prancing Pig. Perhaps you 
would like to make a kicking mule, a dancing doll, 
or a jumping jack. Try out your own ideas and send 
us the pattern of the best one. You may use a pic- 
ture from a paper or magazine as a starter for your 
toy. The pattern for the cleverest idea will be used 
in a future issue of WEE WISDOM. 

Send your pattern with your age, name and ad- 
dress to Wee Wispom, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
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Three cheers for November, a 
grand month to work on hobbies! 
The days are growing shorter and 
the evenings longer. What fun it 
is to sit in a warm, cozy room 
working on something interesting, 
something that you have chosen 
for your very own hobby and that 
fills the hours with joy and hap- 
piness. 

We should like to know about 
your hobby, so why not write us a 
letter telling us what it is and 
something interesting about it? 
Use not more than 150 words, and 
be sure to give your age, name, 
and address. Address your letter 
to Editor, Our Hobbies, 917 Tracy, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Dear Editor: My hobby is collecting 
pictures and write-ups that have some- 
thing to do with nature. This includes 
birds, trees, flowers, and the like. I 
started the collection in December, 
1940, and have seventy-one pictures, 
twenty-three write-ups, a magazine 
containing an article titled “Every- 
thing for the Garden,” a book on 
trees, and a fall nature book that I 
made in school. I think my hobby is 
very interesting and educational—Vio- 


let Martha Doring (11 years), 66-54 
Sixty-ninth St., Middle Village, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: Ever since I first saw 
the hobby corner I have wanted a 
hobby. At last I have found one, and 
I decided to write to tell you about it. 
It is collecting soap wrappers. The 
other day my mother brought home 
a different kind of soap from that 
which we had been using. That gave 
me the idea—Jane T. Mackenzie (11 
years), 2 Page St., Norwich, Conn. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is carving 
miniature statues such as statues of 
flowers, babies, dogs, elephants, pen- 
guins, squirrels, rabbits, and dinosaurs. 
I get most of my information from 
magazines. I use soap for the base, but 
it must be fresh for fresh soap is soft 
while old soap is dry and hard. I do 
not have a carving knife but use a 
small paring knife ora jackknife. 
Dinosaurs are the most difficult statues 
to carve. Shaping the back and legs is 
very hard.—Jane Anne Bradley (11 
years), 4331 McCullock St., Duluth, 
Minn. 


Dear Editor: I am interested in 
most everything—dogs, chickens, trees, 
flowers, and even weeds. My most in- 
teresting hobby is to find some inter- 
esting weed or flower on my way home 
from school. I take it to Mother and 
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she tells me all about the seeds and 
how they grow. Sometimes the weeds 
are so pretty that we have a nice 
bouquet. I like bouquets in the house, 
don’t you? Here in Colorado we do 
not have very many wild flowers, so 
most of the bouquets I bring home 
are weeds; but you would be surprised 
to see how lacy and colorful many 
weeds and their seed pods are. Do you 
remember the weed pictures in Octo- 
ber WEE WisbDoM magazine last year? 
You can make them too.—Howard 
Linder, Rte. 8, Box 596, Denver, Colo. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is collecting 
shells. It is a very interesting hobby. 
I have a large shell that can be used 
for a pin tray. I have cuff links made 
from shells. I also have a shell that 
looks like a beehive. I have two flat 
ones. In fact, I have all shapes and 
sizes—Doris Ann Jones (9 years), 
Wright, Kans. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is collecting 
road maps. I have one from every state 
in the United States and one from 
Canada, Cuba, Central America, and 
Mexico. My other hobbies are collect- 
ing Sunday school papers, napkins, 
and paper cars—Gordon Henry (9 
years), 2113 S. Royce St., Sioux City, 
Iowa. 


Dear Wee Wisdom Readers: 1 have 
a hobby of collecting flags of different’ 
countries, They measure four inches 
by six inches. I should like to get 
some of the State flags and will send 
anyone who does not live in California 
a California State flag in exchange for 
his State flag.—Inez Small (10 years), 
89 Lone Court, Oakland, Calif. 


Table Blessing 


By Kate Marvin Preston 


For this food, O Lord, we thank 
Thee 
And for all Thy constant care, 
For we know that Thou dost 
bless us 
And Thy love is everywhere. 


Help us, Lord, to be more lov- 
ing, 
Kind and helpful, good and 
true 
Every day and every moment 
In all things we say and do. 
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America’s First 
N ewspaper 
By C. J. Papara 


The first newspaper in the 
United States consisted of only 
four small pages and was far dif- 
ferent from the newspapers we 
read today. 

This mewspaper was first 
printed in 1690 by an Englishman 
named Benjamin Harris who set- 
tled in Boston, Massachusetts. It 
had no comics or pictures of any 
kind, and it appears very dull and 
uninteresting when compared with 
our modern newspapers. 

Each page was about six inches 
by ten inches in size, which is only 
about one-fourth the size of a 
page in today’s papers. 

The first newspaper was called 
Public Occurrences and had a very 
short life, for within a few days 
the governor ordered it stopped 
because it printed something of 
which he did not approve. Al- 
though it was shortlived, Public 
Occurrences had the distinction of 
being the nation’s first newspaper. 

The first paper to become suc- 
cessful in the United States was 
the Boston News-Letter which was 
first published in April, 1704. It 
prospered for seventy-two years, 
until the time of the Revolution- 
ary War. 


Strong-Man Stunt 


By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Hold a walking stick by the 
ends horizontally in front of you 
on a level with your chest. Ask 
someone to grasp it in the middle 
with both hands and try to shove 
you backward. You can keep the 
person from shoving you back- 
ward even though he is stronger 
than you. Simply bend one of your 
arms slightly and you break the 
force of his pressure. 
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An Inventor Puzzle 


By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


Who was this American inven- 
tor? What was his great inven- 
tion? Beneath the following verse 
are two words that are written 
backwards. Turn the words around 
and you will have the two answers. 

A well-known artist was this 

man. 

He painted Lafayette 

And scores of lovely minia- 

tures 

And history pictures. Yet 

He found the time to teach 

art too, 

While constantly thoughts 

whirled 

Within his mind until he 

made 

News flash around the world. 

LEUMAS ESROM 
HPARGELET 
Animal Guessing Game 
By Eleanor Hammond 

1. What animal grows on your 
head? 

2. What animal is naked? 

3. What animal is beloved? 

4. What animal is unbaked 
bread ? 

5. What animal,is part of a 
chain? 

6. What animal is used in play- 
ing baseball ? 

7. What animal is a small, dark 
spot on the skin? 

8. What animal is a husky 
voice? 


9. What animal fastens a letter 
with 


S D Oo M 


By Marion Doyle 


“It” is an enchanted 
Thing, you know: 
The more you use it 
The more it will grow! 


If you divide it, 
It multiplies 
Right before 


Your wondering eyes. 


Though you use it 
Day and night, 
It never wears out— 
Just grows more bright. 


It is something 
Each girl and boy 
Needs all through life, 
And its name is 


Magic Birds 
By Aileen Fisher 


Take an ark and add an / 
For a bird you know quite well. 


Take a cow and slip in r 
And hear it cawing from afar. 


Take a saw and mix with 
And see a bird go swimming then. 


Put an 4 inside of cat 
And find the bird you get from 
that. 


Take a doe and slip in v 
And a cooing bird you'll see. 


Take a cud and add a k, 
Shake, and see it swim away. 


Mathematical Mike 
By Seth Harmon : 


Mathematical Mike likes fig- 
ures. Ask him his age and he will 
give you this problem: 
“The sum of the buttons on my 
coat and the straps on my left 
shoulder, minus the hairs over my sce 


Mh 


right ear, times the number on my 
collar, divided by the whiskers on 
my chin, less the white stripes on 
my hatband, plus my eyes and 
ears, divided by the sum of my 
nose and mouth.” 

How old is 
Mike? 


Mathematical 


A Day to Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


I am the day 

So bright and gay 

On which to God 

All “Thank You” say. 


I start with T, 

I end with G. 
Now can you guess 
The name of me? 


(Answers to puzzles on inside back 
cover) 
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1. Hare, 2. bear, 3. deer, 4. doe, 
5. lynx, 6. bat, 7. mole, 8. horse, 


% 


Lark, crow, swan, chat, dove, duck. 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

[ now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus 


Answers to Puzzles 


An Inventor Puzzle 
Samuel Morse: telegraph 


Animal Guessing Game 


seal. 
It 
Joy 
Magic Birds 


Mathematical Mike 
Forty-six years old. 


A Day to Guess 
Thanksgiving Day 


BOOKS 
For the Christmas Tree 


Christmas is not complete without books. In the first place books are 
a part of the fun and the surprises of Christmas day, and they make 
interesting packages to be added to the mysterious-looking gifts about 
your Christmas tree. In the second place they grow dearer and dearer 
with each reading during the long winter days after Christmas. 

You will want some books for your Christmas and then you will want 
some books to give to your brothers and sisters, or cousins, or friends 
to make their Christmas happy too. The following books are just right 
for gifts for boys and girls: 


Jet’s Adventures & long time ago a pioneer 
boy traveled across the 


prairies in a covered wagon, and he and his parents 
made their home in a strange new country where 
there were no houses, no schools, and no neigh- 
bors. Many years later he told the story of some 
of his adventures to his granddaughter, and they 
form the basis of the book JET’S ADVEN- 
TURES. Boys and girls of ten years or more will 
enjoy it. The price is $1. 


™ , How Jimmy Came Through Jimmy Har- 
HOW JIMMY desty wasn’t 
Selfish boy. He just hadn’t realized that there 
were a great many things he could do to help his 
mother and father after his father had met with an 
accident. How Jimmy woke up and became the 
kind of son of whom they could be proud makes 
an interesting and helpful story. It is called HOW 
JIMMY CAME THROUGH and it is for boys 
and girls of ten years or more. Price, 50 cents. 


Story Friends (Four Good WEE WIS- 
DOM ‘Stories in a Book) 
1. The Sculptor’s Little Daughter.—This is a fairy 
story about two little sisters, Elsa and Elise, and || 
what happened to them. 2. Little Dog Lost.—This is |) Story y ae 
the story of a little dog who was lonely and fright- rom 
ened, and it tells how he went in search of food | 
and shelter and found a home. 3. Billy Brag—A |) 
little boy learns that he is happier when he doesn’t |, 
brag. 4. This Is Josefita——School would start soon |} 
and Josefita needed new sandals and aprons. There 
was no way to buy them, but Felipe, her brother, 
found a way. You will enjoy this little story about Mexican children. 
For children under ten years. This book is 50 cents. 
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HIS LETTER TO SANTA CLAUS was 

written by Patty Jo Degnan, seven years 
old, who lives in Kansas City, Kansas. You 
can see by her smile what a happy little girl 
she is, and she will be still happier on Christ- 
mas Day when she receives Santa’s gift of a 
year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM. 
Would you like to make someone happy in 
just the same way on Christmas morning? A 


Dear Santa Claus: 


The WEE WISDOM I hold was given to re; 


Each page helps me more good to see. 

I just get a copy once in a while, 

And I read it through with many a smile. 
I'd love to have it every month, because 
Its words make me think right, dear 


Santa Claus. 


For Christmas please bring me WEE WISDOM, 


Santa dear— 


Pll love you and thank you all through the year. 


Patty Jo 


year of WEE WISDOM means twelve fasci- 
nating gifts in all! What nicer Christmas gift 
could you choose for any of your friends? Use 
the gift blank that you will find on page 31. 
Send your order now and it will be held until 
just before Christmas. Your friend will receive 
a beautiful announcement card saying that 
WEE WISDOM is a Christmas gift from you. 


917 TRACY AVE. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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